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to attend the medical lectures at that University, in furtherance 
of the expressed wishes of His Majesty’s Finnish subjects. 

At the last Calcutta University Convocation the novelty was 
the presence of eight native Brahme ladies. 

Gold is reported in New Caledonia, near the Scot River. 

S uch is the ease with which scientific intelligence is now pro¬ 
pagated that the experiments of Ur. Fayrer, in India, on snake¬ 
bites, have attracted attention in the Panama Herald.\ It is there 
stated that an efficacious native Indian ^remedy for snake-bites has 
long been employed in many parts of the interior, and more suc¬ 
cessfully than ammonia, codron, cuaco, and other substances. 
The composition referred to is made by adding to a bottle of 
alcohol, as strong as can be got, and of at least 35*, the contents 
of the gall-bladders of every poisonous shake that can be got at. 
The dose is a thimble-full internally and the like externally. 

The Mechanics ’ Magazine for June 9 and 16 contains a full 
and interesting report of the recent conversazione of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE SCHEME OF EDU¬ 
CATION COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD 

HE questions referred to us appear to fall under two chief 
divisions ;—(i) The nature of the schools which it is desir- 
ab’e that the School Board should provide ; and (2) the methods 
of instruction which should be adopted in such schools ; and we 
shall therefore group our recommendations under these two heads. 

Before proceeding to state these recommendations, it is import¬ 
ant to observe that they need not be considered to apply, unre¬ 
servedly, to those already existing schools which may now, or 
hereafter, be taken over by the Board. 

The nature ot the schools to be provided by the School Board 
will, as a general rule, be determined by the conditions under 
which grants of public money are made to schools by the Edu¬ 
cation Department. 

Under the new code grants are made to public elementary 
schools of two kinds—those in which the instruction is given in 
the daytime, and those in which it is given in the evening. Under 
the regulations of the Science and Art Department, payments are 
made to teachers of science and art classes upon the results of 
examinations passed by the scholars. It will be desirable, in the 
first place, to deal with the two kinds of schools, viz., public 
elementary day schools, and public elementary evening schools, 
which it is the immediate duty of the Board to provide; and, 
subsequently, to consider the classes of the Science and Art De¬ 
partment, in relation to these schools. 

I, Public Elementary Day Schools 

Public elementary day schools are conveniently classified into 
infant schools, for children below seven years of age; junior 
schools, tor children seven and ten years of age; and senior 
schools, for older children. 

Some ol the recommendations we have to make are general, 
or bold good for all three classes of schools, while others apply 
only to one or two of them. 

. General Recommendations 

a. Mixed or Separate Schools.—-B y mixed schools, we 
understand schools in which male and female children are taught 
in tne same classes; by separate schools, those in which boys 
and girls are taught in separate rooms. 

it is universally agreed that infant schools may be mixed, not 
only without detriment, but with positive advantage to the 
children. 

We therefore recommend that infant schools be mixed. 

With respect to junior schools, so much depends upon the pre¬ 
vious training of the children, and upon local circumstances, that 
we do not think it advisable to lay down any general rule re¬ 
garding them. 

*Ou uie other hand, while evidence has been brought before us 
tending to show that, under certain conditions, senior schools 
may be mixed, we are decidedly of opinion, and we recommend, 
that the senior schools provided by the School Board of London 
should be separate. 

b. Large or Small Schools,—A Board school should con¬ 
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tain, under one management, an infant school or schools, a junior 
school, a senior boys’ school, and a senior girls’ school. 

Large junior and senior schools of 500 children and upwards, 
can be worked with much greater economy and efficiency than 
small schools ; and we have no hesitation in recommending that 
large schools be established wherever it is practicable to do so. 
But we are of opinion that the number of children in average at¬ 
tendance in any infant school, or infant department of a school, 
under one principal teacher, should not exceed 250 to 300. 

c. The Proportion of Teachers to Scholars. —Efficient 
and economical teaching, other things being alike, depends upon 
two conditions : the first, the regularity of the attendance of the 
scholars ; the second, the due proportion of the teaching power 
to the number of the scholars. 

We are of opinion that the minimum number of teachers for a 
junior or senior school of 500 children should be 16—namely, 1 
principal teacher, 4 assistant certificated teachers, and 11 pupil 
teachers; and that the teaching staff should be increased by I 
assistant certificated teacher and 3 pupil teachers for every addi¬ 
tional 120 children. 

d. The Employment of Female Teachers. —In infant 
and girls’ schools, as a general rale, we recommend the employ¬ 
ment of female teachers only; and we are of opinion that, in 
many cases, women may advantageously take charge of mixed 
junior schools. We do not think it advisable that female teachers 
should be employed in senior boys’ schools. 

e. Hours of Instruction. —We recommend that the period 
during which the children are under actual instruction in school 
should be five hours daily for five days in the week. 

We recommend that arrangements should be made by which, 
during the time of religious teaching, any children withdrawn 
from such teaching shall receive separate instruction in secular 
subjects. 

/. Corporal Punishment. —While we consider that the 
frequent use of corporal punishment is a mark of incompetency 
on the part of the teacher, we by no means deny the necessity of 
the occasional and exceptional employment of such punishment. 
But we recommend that every occurrence of corporal punishment 
be formally recorded in a book kept for the purpose; that the 
pupil teachers be absolutely prohibited from inflicting such punish¬ 
ment ; and that the head teacher be held directly responsible for 
every punishment of the kind. 

g. Music and Drill. —On the 1st of February, 1871, the 
Board 1 esolved—“ That it is highly desirable that means should 
be provided for physical training, exercise, and drill, in public 
elementary schools established under the authority of this 
Board : ” and on the 22nd of March the Board passed another 
resolution—“ That the art and practice of singing be taught, as 
far as may be possible, in the Board schools, as a branch of 
elementary education.” 

The new code of the Education Department encourages drill, by 
providing that attendance at drill, under a competent instructor, 
“ for not more than two hours a week and twenty weeks in the 
year,” may be counted as school attendance; and although it 
does not make the teaching of vocal music compulsory, it inflicts 
a fine at the rate of one shilling per scholar in average attendance 
upon all schools in which vocal music is not taught. 

We recommend that music and drill be taught in every school 
during the period devoted to actual instruction. 

h. Moral and Religious Instruction. —On the 8th 
March, 1871, the Board resolved—That in the schools provided 
by the Board, the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given 
such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the principles 
of morality and religion, as are suited to the capacities of chil¬ 
dren ; provided always— 

1. That in such explanations and instruction the provisions of 
the Act, in Sections VII. and XIV., be strictly observed, both 
in letter and spirit, and that no attempts be made in any such 
schools to attach children to any particular denomination. 

2. That in regard of any particular school, the Board shall 
consider and determine upon any application by managers, 
parents, or ratepayers of the district, who may show special 
cause for exception of the school from the operation of this re¬ 
solution, in whole or in part. 

We recommend, therefore, that provision should be made for 
giving effect to this resolution. 

2. Particular Recommendations 

Infant Schools. —We cannot too strongly insist upon the 
importance of schools for children under seven years of age. In 
a properly conducted infant school, children are not only with- 
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drawl from evil and corrupting influences, and disciplined in 
habits of order, attention and cleanliness, but they receive such 
an amount of positive instruction as greatly facilitates their 
progress in the more advanced schools. There appears to be no 
doubt that by regular attendance In an infant school, provided 
with efficient teachers, a large proportion of ordinary children 
of six or seven years of age may be enabled to pass ill the first 
standard of the new code. 

The inducements which lead parents to keep olde- children 
from school are almost wholly absent in the cases of those under 
seven years of age, who are able to earn little or nothing, and 
are of no use in the house. And the fact that the younger 
children are taken care of in an infant scbo tl will often remove 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of securing the regular 
attendance of the elder girls of a family at the junior and senior 
schools. 

The subjects in which we recommend that instruction should be 
given in infant schools are :— 

a. Morality and religion. 

b. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

r. Object lessons of a simple character, with some such exercise 
of the hands and eyes as is given in the “ Kinder-Garten.” 
system. 

In addition, the general recommendations respecting music and 
drill apply to infant schools, in which singing and physical exer¬ 
cises, adapted to the tender years of the children, are of para¬ 
mount importance. 

Junior and Senior Schools. —-We recommend that certain 
kinds of instruction shall form an e^sendal part of the teaching 
of every elementary scho-'1 ; while others may or may not be 
added to ihem, at the d srretion of the managers of individual 
schools, or by the special direction of the Board. 

A. Essential Subjects. 

a. Morality and religion. 

b. Reading, writing, and arithmetic: English grammar in 
senior schools ; with mensuration in senior boys’ schools. 

c. Systematised object lessons, embracing in the six school 
years a course of elementary instrucrion in physical science, and 
serving as an introduction to the science examinations which are 
conducted by the Science and Art Department. 

d. The History of Britain. 

e. Elementary geography. 

f. Elementary social economy. 

S'. Elementary drawing, leading up to the examinations in 
mechanical drawing, and to the art teaching of the Science and 
Art Department. 

k. In girls’ schools, plain needlework and cutting out. 

B. Discretionary Subjects, which may be taught to ad¬ 
vanced scholars. 

a. Algebra and geometry. 

b. Latin or a modern language. 

II.— Public Elementary Evening Schools 

Evening Schools are of great importance, partly as a means of 
providing elementary education ior those who, for various 
reasons, fail to obtain sufficient instruction in elementary day 
schools; and, partly, because it is easy to connect with such 
schools special classes in which a higher kind of instruction than 
that contemplated by the Sixth Standard can be given to the 
more intelligent and older scholars. In this manner the ad¬ 
vantages of further instruction may be secured by those scholars 
who are unable or unwilling to go into secondary schools, but 
who are both able and willing to pay ior instruction of a more 
advanced kind than that given in primary schools. 

We recommend that the course of instruction in these evening 
schools shall be of the same general character as that already 
recommended for the junior and senior elementary day schools. 
Elementary evening schools sh uld, in all cases, be separate, 
and the General Recommendation («) respecting moral and re¬ 
ligious instruction applies to them. In all other respects we 
recommend that the managers should be left free to adapt the 
instruction given in the schools to local requirements. 

According to the New Code, the scholars in evening schools 
must be not under 12, nor above 18, years of age, and no attend¬ 
ance is reckoned unless the scholar has been under instruction in 
secular subjects for one hour and a half. 

III.— Science and Art Classes 

Numerous classes for instruction in Science and Art are already 
in existence; their current expenses, and the remuneration of 
teachers, being defrayed, in part, by the grants paid upon the 
result of the annual examinations, and, in part, by pupils’ fees. 


These classes are usually held in the evening, and are fre¬ 
quently connected with evening schools. 

The Science and Art Department comes into relation with 
these classes, and with the examination of the scholars taught 
in them, through the agency of Committees who voluntarily 
charge themselves with, the responsibility of seeing that the 
regulations of the Department are carried out. The establish¬ 
ment of Science and Art Classes in connection with Public 
Elementary Evening Schools, therefore, would not involve the 
Board either in trouble or expense. , 

We recommend that the formation of such classes be en¬ 
couraged and facilitated. 

The Elementary Education Act does not confer upon a School 
Board the power of providing secondary schools, and it is silent 
as to the m >de by which a connection may be established be¬ 
tween the elementary and the secondary schools of the country. 
Rut it is of such importance to the efficiency of popular educa¬ 
tion that means should be provided by which scholars of more 
than average merit shall be enabled to pass from elementary 
into secondary schools, that we feel it our duty to offer some 
suggestions upon the subject. 

The practical difficulty in the way of the passage of boys and 
girls from an elememary into a second try school, is the cost of 
their maintenance ; and the best way of meeting that difficulty 
appears to be to establish exhibuions equivalent to the earnings 
of boys and girls of from 13 to 16 years of age, tenable for the 
period during which they reman under instruction in the 
secondary schools. The funds out of which such exhibitions 
may be created already exist, and the machinery for distributing 
them has been provided by the Legislature in the Endowed 
Schools Ac f . 

Tire Endowed Schoo’s Commissioners have fully recognised 
the claims of scholars in public elementary schools to share the 
advantages of the endowed schools. We recommend, there¬ 
fore, that the Board enter into official communication with the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, and agree with them upon 
some scheme by which the children in public elementary 
schools shall be enabled to obtain their rightful share of the 
benefits of those endowments with which the Commissioners are 
empowered to deal. 

T, H, Huxley [Chairman). 
Joseph Angus 
Alfred Barry 
Edm. Hay Currie 
Emily Davies 
Lawrence 
Benjn. Lucraft 
J. MacGregor 
Charles Reed 
James H. Rigg 
William Rogers 
Edw. T, Tabrum 
John G. Cromwell— 

Except that, looking to the three concluding clauses of the 
Report and to the sixth recommendation founded thereon, I feel 
unable to join in recommending that “Latin or a modern 
language may be taught to advanced scholars” in schools pro¬ 
vided by the Board. 

J, Allanson Picton— 

Except the application of General Recommendation (!,1) to pub¬ 
lic elementary evening schools. 

Sandon— 

Except that I object to the teaching of Latin or a modern 
language in primary public elementary schools; and that I 
also object to'pronouncing any opinion in this Report upon the 
appropriation of existing endowments to the public elementary 
schools of London, as I do not consider that it is competent to 
a committee appointed by the School Board “to consider and 
report upon the scheme of education to be adopted in the 
public elemental^- schools ” to consider, or make recommenda¬ 
tions upon, this important subject. 


MR. BENTHAM’S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 
TO THE LINN RAN SOCIETY 

(Concluded from page 172) 

117 RANCE, without any special endemic character, unites within 
_ her limits portions of several biological regions, thus requiring 
from her naturalists the study of all the European Floras and 
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